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LeaiHvmg stations are»much discussed and often 

written about. Educators are busy designing and 

planning learning centers for students, believing 

the centers motivate students and reinforce 

learning, * ^ , ^ 

• * . ' 

. Those who believe that students have (different 

leaminggtyles know too 4hat some students do not 

care for learning stations. Also, much general 

instruction and learning are through interaction in 

small and large groups and teacher participation, ' 

The teacher is still ^-esponsible for the basic 

instruction, and stations are only a paH of the 

instructional program. 

^■^ • * ■ \ 
^he following information will provide hints fo5^ 

the begin.ner in building learning stations, for 

those who have tried a fewj^iidilesire to refine 

•their technique, and for those who have had ' 

unsuccessful experiences. \ ' - 



Keep learning stations 
simple at first, with only / 
tM or three located in a 
cl^sroom, / 



The, Learning Station 

The learning station should: } 

• be an attractive and inviting' place for a 
child — magnetic. 

• set measurable objectives for the child that 
are stated so each child will understand, 

• teach a child through all his/her senses, 
Reading should not be necessary for primary 
youngsters. 

• assure some measure of success for every 
child: 

• provide activities desired for reinforcement , 
or practice of skills, bat can be used to introduce 
new concepts, 

• involv.e an individual or a small group 
usually, ^ 

- • be introduced to tKe entire group so all have 
a general idea of wh^ is to be done and learned, 

• answer a diagnosed need of a child or a small 
group of children, ^ . 

• provide for varied levels of cognition from 
simple to complex. These levels may be provided in 
a simple station or in a series 6f related stations," 

• allow teacher and pupil evaluation through 
criterion-referenced objectives, 

r ■ _ 

Living With Stations 

Factors to consider prior to initiating learning 
stations: ' ' ^ ' 

• needs of children, 

• individual teacher's prior experience in 
individualizing instruction, 

• freedom granted to teacher by board of 
education and parents, 

• number of activities available for children to 
use, 

how»and \yhere to store activities, 

• teacher's preparation and courage. 

Positive points for learning stations: 

• provide experiences for iiQividual skill 
mastery. 

• present more opportunities for' the teacher to 
work in a small group or on a one-to-one basis 
with children,' ^ " . , 

• stimulate the use of known skills in new 
areas at a higher level of skill development, 

• present a situation where the child must 
assume more .responsibility for his own learning,"" 

• provide ppenness in pupil-teacher 



relationships to permit improved responses and 
interaction, 

• provide for immediate /eedback at the 
moment when needed. 

Part the children will play in the construction 
and organization of station^: 

• involve the children in determining purposes 
and values of learning in a station environment. 

•^involve the children in the initial planning 
and executing of stations. 

• involve the child in evaluating the 
effectiveness of the station in terms of the 
objectives. 

• allow children to bring materials from home 
for stations. 

• allow older children to prepare own stations 
for trial and error in the classroom. 

To evaluate the children'3 work: 

• the teacher \*ill confer regularly with many 
of the children. 

• the child will 
his/her own work. . / ■ 

V the teacher anil older childrei;i, after joint^ 
evaluation, will plan next steps. 
. •the child completes a verbal or written 
evaluation of the learning activities. 

Rules or alternatives for beginners: 

• Keep the stations simple at first, 
' Start withjust two or three st^ions^'in thp 



classroom. 



check and evaluate much of 




The floor 18 a natural place for a station. In thli case, the hall allows plenty of apace. 

' y ' ' - .6. V 
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Some learning stations will provide opportuniti.es for the child to work individually, with a 
partner, or as a group member. ' 



sLll. 



• Begin with a series of stations on one si 

• Establish stations for a curricular area. 

m Use all areas in your classroom: music center, 
library corner, ball, cloakroom, playground, etc. ' 

• Base stations on pupil interests according to 
,the skill to be taught. 

• Present station to entire group so students 
will have a general idea of what to do. ' 

• Consider stations which provide opportunities 
for the child to do individual work; feo work with a 
partner; to interact as a group member; and to 
interact with the teacher. 

• A good rule of thumb for number of stations 
is to makip two activities for each child included in 
the program (as a goal). 

• Use station identifiers large enough for af 
child to see; hang . fjrom lights; use large numerals 
on the tables; or rviimber stations consecutively 
around the room. 

• Use cpding for stations, such as colors, , . 
pictures, etc. 



. : # \^tc|h length of time carefully at the ^ ' 
introdukion of stations in a classroom. For young 
cKildreu (kindergarten), stations should not exceed 
five mi lUtes at, the beginning. For Older children 
' (ages 7I9), 20 minutes is a suggested time - 
allotment. 

• Stations should have a short life of one or twa 

weeks. ' 

• Maintain a routine— if yqu'do stations thre^ 
days a week, attempt to keep that schedule. 

• Encourage group station-work ui^r teacher s 
direction at first. W 

' • Gear s^tion to interest level of children— do 
not forget the boys. 

• Alternate directed learning activity with a 
free activity. " . _ >^ 

• Expect confusion eft the beginning.^^ 

• Make activities as durable*as pos^e: use 
contact paper; lamirjate if possible; b^k games 
with cardboard for strength; and mask all edges 
with tape to- pre vep^ fraying 




r Games and acidity 

materials must be durable. 
Jhe children can help plan 
and make them. 



Use 01 Tapes At Statiph's 



4 Te,ach children how to use 
recorder— 1cindergarten*children can easily master 
this. ^ . 

•»Teach children how to use headsets, 
^controlling volume and proper placement of 
neadset^), ' \ 
'J • Instruct students to listen to directions from 
start to finish, . 

*• Keep directions on tape clear and siipple, 

• Avoid tdo nijich manipulation of recorder, 

• Be 8ectuei>tial — use phrases like "first," 
"second," "then," and "after," > 

y • Alternate tape station with game, activity 
station, • 
*• Color code tapes, ' 
\ Ke^p a copy of the script.^ 

• Introduce all students to contents of the tape. 





Matching Pupil With Sfati^^ 

. f^Suggestions for identifying the station fof^pupil 
(especially for the primary grades): 

• numbered cards around neck fpr child to 
,mark thrcj^gh as Wshe progresses through the 

,s^tions. ^^""^'^ 

• Kand-carried.ruimberQd station cards, 

^ . • shapes given to child to correspond to shapes 
at stations. . . ^ 

animSy pictures give^i to children to , 
/coirespona to pictures at stiitions. , 




Corresponding shapes or 
pictures Inslantly Identify 
thi^Jearning station, 

■ y 



> names of children written above or inside 
station activity. * / - . 

• necklaces with beads to correspond to stations 

^attended. * 
4 colors to correspond to colors at stations. 

• bracelets numbered or with beads to 

correspond to station. ' > , 

• unit activities to correspond to station 
activities such as community helpers being station 
identifiers. 

•! alphabet tetters to correspond to letters at 
stations using large, small, etc. 

• library cards placed in pockets on the back of 
the piano or other laVge piece of furniture. These 
pockets can be used as holders for station 
identifiers. | 1^ ^ 



/ 



Classroom Arrangement 

the teacher's* creativity sets the pace<for each ' 
inilividiual room. Some ideas for arrangement 
include: • , \ 

• informal arrangemeiit m furnituri varies 
with the^rrangement of the learning aftations, 

tables can be used quite efficientty for group 
stations, ^ ^ 

• partitioned-ofT places, large boxes, or 
"cubbyholes can be uged, ^ 

• the floor is an^ ideal placfe^for stations, ^ ^ 

• pillows and rugs help-^yen the aesthetic 
quality. 

• be^n bag chairs fojr |^Hj4g comers and 
mattresses are goofl. 




Cioakrooms make ideal locations for individual or partner stations. - 

Mdking^btions Functional 

The day may be divided into designated blocks 
of time — for example, 30 minutes devoted to - 
>' . ^ mathematics when the children work in stations, V— 

^ \^ ^ Consider these alternatives^ 

• Some teachers prefer to have thildren mix 
*^ . mathematics and language stations during the 

same period. • ' 

^ • All children work iif stations in the 'same 
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aubopct area (a number cif these stations Avould be * 
.requiredj/Othier -atiations may be optional for^ 
exteMioft\r ennchment of the sk - ' . 

• Some teachers will introduce' stalfions in one ^ 
dAbject area the first half of the ye^ and then ' 
ititroduce a second 'subject area durihg^he last 
half of the year; ^ • 

Wheni cjjiiild completes the require^ stations in 
a stibject area, he/she may work in stationsjin ^ . 
^ other content areas. • 

^ In a more flexible situation the children may 
make'choices and work-in required or interest 
locations throughout the day. ' * 
Initial training in working at stations should 
extend over six to eight days for younger children, 

Tl>e Teacher 

' >\^ile the children are working in stations, the 
teacher: " 
• • holds individual and/or smallVroup 
- conferences to discuss with the child or children 
strengths and weaknesses- ^ 

' •^orks with small instfuctional groups, 

• observes the children while they work in'J:he 
stations to determine weaknesses and strengths 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of the station. 



< 





Teacher-student con-' 
ferences add meaning to 
the learning process of the 
stations. 



Record Keeping ' * . 

Record-keeping is an integral part of station ' - 
planning, develogjpent and management. There 
ape many ways of'i-ecording the completion of an 
^ctivjty, and each teapher should be encouraged to 
develop his/h#.6wn system. A plan should be 
developed 80 that jit is meaningiful to both children 
and. teach<J?t the complexity of the plan will 
depe^jd upon the maturity of the children involved. 

Records provjid^ data for: 

9 the child's self-evaluation, diagnosis, and 
rnaintenance of records. 

• the teacher's evaluation and diagnosis. 

• determining the next step for learning. 

• discussing with parents the child's mantery of • 
basic skills, and the record. 

Five types of riecords have been found helpful: 

• personal record kept by the child for 
himself/herself, the teacher, and parents. 

• teacher's record of the various samples of the 
student's work. 

• station record posted at each station on which 
the child signs after successful completion. 

• station availability record in which teachers 
keep copies of formats for all stations and- the 
progr,ess of each child. 

• card punched record to be maintained by the 
child. 

If a child M^TO? young to maintain a fi^; of 
.:c|[aily achievements, he/she should be allpwcd to 
verbalize either with. the teacher or an Aide 
concerning his/her work at the statiouH, 



A Quiz For You 



Ah you d(?Hign und seh^ct learning stations, it i^j 
helpful to have a certain philosophy for them. 
Hand through the following statements arul wriU? 
''yes" in the hlfjq'k precedirig thr; statement if you^ 
agree with th<! stutenient. Writr "no" in the; blank 
preceding the statemjint if you do not agr(H5. 

An you dc^Nign the l(;iirnbin(( Ntiition, 
remember that each child: 

ithould proyi(l(!(l the environrn(^nt nnd 
opportilnity to develop to his/her capacity. 

h'ttHii unique potr^ntial for learning and 

= should b<5^l lowed to do ho without [uuhw HtnJHH or 
Htrnin. . ^3 



worx. 



has developed 8e>^ral different modes of 

learning and should develop othern. ^ 

should have the opportunity to pick and 

chooBe his/her learning stations (even mJike a bad 
choice) as a paA of learning to assume 
responsibility arid make decisions. 

needs performance criteria— knows when 

he/she h^s finished. ; 

i needs to be placed according to- his/her 

abilities. . ^ - 

has the opportunity to seff-check lys/her 

work mdtt of the time, but the teacher ^ihould 
requestHhat the child interact occasionally 

needs a varieJty of media to facilitate his/her 

work. 

learns bent when he/she is uctiuvly involved, 
needs meaningful and realistic tasks that are 
obtainable yet challenging. ^ . ' , 

should have oppf)rtunitieH through which 

he/she can develop and improve hin/her self-image. 



Ah the learning HtatioriH are designed, each 
teacher: 

* .should recogni/x» that chfar and measurable 

objectives assist the? child to learn the pun)os(? of 
learning. 

should rciali^ thcfre is no l>ertt way to uh<? 
learning stations in a cloHHroom— but should 
develop a method that w()?%s best in his/hiir 
*^ particular elaHsroom situiitmn witliin the 
philosophy of the school. 

1 should n?nlize tliiU h-arning station teacliing' 

is time-wnsuming at firHt- wlien dosigning tin? 
first on(?s-^but they fH'Coine (;iisier after you work 
out a pro«;dun?. 

should teiili/^r that liin/lufr classroom is lik(;|y 
to l>ecome less tidy utiirig th(» htarriing station 
techpiquo unless tiMjy ani (lestgn<Mi to Ixvcompart. 

. should provich* curriculuir\-l)amMl ()p(!n-en(l(!^ 

activit,i0H sa each child can read) his/ber own hi 

»4houid/ec()gm?e. tba students wlio nn* 
»eir-rnotiVnt<5^ lfl«rn mon^ tlijin teacli(rr-dorninHt(Ml . 
' onfiti, •■• " 

. ^^.jI. flh()ul(f pnVvicH- 0|ijH>rUuiitieH fhrougli whicli 



th^ child can learn to assume responsibilities for 
hi^er own learning, 
-....^should understand that immediate 
hiAforcement must follow feedback, 

should provide opportunities for the child to 
'h^^X\ through assuming different roles partner, 
l^^der, and follower, > 

should make himself/herself available^ to the 
stU^^ts at .various stages of learning activities, 
^..^ should prepare effective learni^^stations in 
t^r^a of the needs of the child, 



Rol«-playlng It anoth*!^ 
opportunity toarn(n||| 
ttatlont provide. 



tf you have twenty-two "yes" answers, full 
8b^d ahead! Have fun and assist children in one 
style of learning. However, be cautious that you 
ivp^'t Income too enthusiastic and attempt to make 
U iV^enty-six hour day out of tweifty-four,« 
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• Copies of this publication are availajtjte at cost of 
""pitting and handling. Individual copiieB may be ^"^^ 
ptirdhased for 60 cents. A 10 percent discount is 
provided for orders of 10 or more and a 20 percent 
for 1000 or more. Sales are subject to 3 percent 
Missouri sales tax. M&ke all checks payable to the 
University pf Missouri.^lAil orders »: . ' ' 

Pulil^rtions, 211 WhittekHall, UmversitJ^ of 
Missouri, ^lumbia, Mo. 65301. Other publications 
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